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TO OUR PATRONS. 


The present number of the “Common 
Scuoo. Assistant” completes its 4th 
Volume; and as our custom is—not from 
choice, but necessity,—the paper will be 
discontinued, until remittances are made 
for the 5th Volume. 

The “Common School Assistant” for 


the coming year, (5th Vol.) willbe double 
its former size; and the subscription 
price will be $1 a year—6 copies for 
$5—and 13 copies for $10. Letters con- 
taining $5 and upwards, may omit “‘post 
paid.” The postage must be paid on all 
others. 

In addition to the most recent and 1m- 
portant intelligence on the subject of Ed- 
ucation, the Paper, by its enlarged size, 
will contain a summary of the news of the 
pastmonth. It will thus be not only a 
school and family Teacher, but a Family 
Newspaper. 


The encouragement we have received, 
permits us to promise our Patrons a much 
more interesting paper than we yet have 





‘made. 
L 


Oursheet shall be all that in- 








dustry, and every facility for inforima- 
tion, can make it. With this promise, 
while we tender our warmest thanks to 
the friends who have so generously aid- 
ed us, we most respectfully, but earnest- 
ly solicit a continuance of their good 
offices. 


CONGRESS. 

The Congress of the United States consists 
of a Senate and House of Representatives, and 
must assemble, at least once every year, on the 
Ist Monday of December, unless it is other_ 
wise provided by law. 

The Senate is composed of two members 
from each State ; and of course the regular 
nun.ber is now 52, ‘They are chosen by the 
Legislatures of the several States, for the term 
of six years, one-third of them being elegted 
biennially. 

The Vice-President of the United States is 
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President of the Senate, in which body he has , 
equal division of the votes of the Senators. in| 
his absence, a President pro tempore is chosen 
by the Senate. 

The House of Representatives is composed of 
members from the several States, elected by the 
people for the term of two years. The Repre- 
sentatives are apportioned among the different 
States according to population ; and the 23d, 
2th, 25th, and 26th Congresses have been 
elected in accordance with an act of Congress 
of 1832, one representative being returned for 
every 47,700 | naman competes according to 


the rule prescribed by the Constitution. The 
present regular number is 242 representatives, 
and 3 delegates. 

Since the 4th of March, 1807, the compensa- 
tion of each member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, has been $8 a day during 
the period of his attendance in Congress, without 
deduction in case of sickness; and $8 for every 
twelve miles’ travel, in the usual road, in going 
to and returning from the seat of government. 
The compensation of the President of the Sen- 
ate, pro tempore,and of the Speaker of the 





House of Representatives, is $16 a day. 
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From the American ‘Maanec fa 1840. 
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The Common School Fund was established 
till the revenue amounted to fifty thousand 
1816. 


Productive capital of the School Fund, September 30, 1838, 

Number of School Districts in the 870 towns in this State, 

N umber of School Districts that made returns in 1838, 

Number of Children taught in the Districts returned, 

Number of Children between 5 and 16 years of age in those Districts, 
Amount of Public Money distributed to the Districts, April, 1838, 


YORK. 
SCHOOLS. 


in 1805-6, but no distribution was to be made 
dollars. The first distribution was made in 


$1,929,707,51 
10,583 

9,830 

528 913 
539,747 
$339,718,82 


Am’t paid, in 1837, for Teachers’ wages, in addition to the Public Money, 477,875,27 


Average wages per month of male teachers, 
Average number of Children, at School, in each District, 


13,93 
54 


Comparative View of the Returns of Common Schols from 1816 to 1839. 





Districts 


from which returns were 
received in said towns. 


tricts in the said towns. 
received. 


the returns were made 
Whole No. of School Dis- 
No. of School 


The year in which the Re- 
port was made to the 
legislature. 


Amount of public money 








for teachers’ 
the districts 


and above public 


Amount paid 
money. 
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between the ages of 5 


to the 
and 15 or 16 years. 


Districts, 


making returns. 
ng in those 


s in 
School 
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dren taught, 
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wage 
over 

the 

and 15 or 16 years of 
age, residi 

districts. 

No. of children repofte 


No of children between 5 
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No. of children tanght in 


Pro 





;|No. of ‘Towns from which 
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2,755 
3,713 
3.264 
4,614 
5,763 
6.332 
6,659 
7,051 
7,382 
7,642) ° 
7,773 
8,114 
8,298 
8.709 
8.872 
9,063 
9.339 
9.600 
9,690 
9,865 
10.132 
10,207 
10,345 
10,583 


$55,720.98 
64,834.88 
73,235 42 
93,010.54 
117,151.07 
146,418 08 
157,195 04 
173,420.60 
182,820.25 
182,741 61 
182,790 09 
185,720.46 
222,995.77 
232,343.21 
214,840.14 
238,641.36 
244,998.85 
304,585.78 
307,733 08: 
316,153.93 
312,181.20 
313 376 91 
335,895.10 
335,882.92 
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346.807.20 
374,001 54 
358,320.17 
369,696.36 
398,137.04 
419,878.69 
425,560.86 
436,346.46 
477,848.27 


165 to 166 
86 to 37 
50 to 51 
192 to 193 
485 to 484 
84 to 85 
41 to 42 
48 to 49 














NEW JERSEY. 
FINANCES AND sCHOOL FUND. 
Receipts Into the Treasury during the year 
ending in October, 1838, iacluding a balance 
on hand in October, 1837, of $2,519.69, 
$113,088.50 
Disbursements during the year, 104,878.87 
School Fund—Am’t October, 1837, 269,060.68 
do do 1838, 280,437.65 
$11,376.97 
30,000.00 


Increase, 
Sum distributed during the year, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
EDUCATION. 

[The following statements are extracted from a 
Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, read in the State Senate, March 25, 
1839. ] 

By an act of 1838, there is an annual appro- 
priation of $1,000 made to each incorporated 
universily and college, which maintains 4 pro- 
fessors, and instructs at least 100 students ;— 
also to each academy, and each incorporated 
female seminary, if 15 pupils are constantly 
taught in either or all of the following branches, 
viz.: Greek and Roman classics, mathematics, 
and English or English and German literature, 
an annual appropriation of $300 ; if 25 pupils, 
$400 ; if 40 pupils, by at least two teachers, 
$500. 

1 UNIVERSITY AND 8 COLLEGES. 

Number of students, in 1838, in the college 

proper, . . 750 

Number of students, in the preparatory de- 

partment, ‘ . - 759 
Annual revenue from tuition, ieee 

tures, &c., : . - $27,075.00 
Annual revenue from State appropri- 

ation, . . 
Expenditures for salaries and instruc- 

tion, . ° . 
Average annual expense of each col- 

lege student, including board, 

&c. . * * 


7,500.0 


45,015.00 


113.43 


43 ACADEMIES. 
Number.of students in 1888, . . 2,420 
Average price of tuition for a year, $117.67 
Average annua! expense of each pu- 


pil, including board, &c. . 144.86 


FEMALE SEMINARIES.—15, 


Number of pupils in 1838, P - 550 
Average price of tuition for a year, $15.66 
Average annual expense for each pupil, 111.33 


‘COMMON SCHOOLS. 
The present system of supporting Common 
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Schools, was introduced by the act of June, 
1836. By previous laws for the advancement 
of Common School Education, the sum of $75,- 
000 was distributed to the several counties in 
1835, andthe same in 1836. For the year 1837, 
the sum of $200,000 was appropriated. For 
the year 1838, the sum of $500,000 was added, 
principally for the purpose of aiding in the erec- 
tion of school-houses, making the State appro- 
priation that year $700,000; and for the year 
1839, the sum of $308,919 was appropriated, 
being equal to one dollar for each taxable inhab- 
itant. This sum is now the permanent annual 
appropriation, to be increased as the taxable in- 
habitants increase. 

This system has been gradually gaining favor 
with the people since its introduction, as appears 
from the following statement with respect to the 
number of districts that have accepted the terms 
of the school law. The city and county of 
Phiiadelphia are not here included. 

In 1837 there were 937 districts,—ac- 
cepting, 603 ; non-accepting, 

In 1838 there were 1001 districts,—ac- 
cepting, 765 ; non-accepting, 

In 1839 there were 10338 districts,—ac- 
cepting, 810; non-accepting, 

Number of schools in tae 840 accept- 
ing districts in 1838, 

Number of school houses in the accept- 
ing districts, ; 

Number of school houses yet sian, 

Number of schools yet required in 
these districts, ‘ ‘ a 

Average number of months of teaching 
in the schools, . ‘ 4 

Number of male scholars during the 
year, 

Number of female scholar during the 
year, 


384 


236 


773 

5 3-4 
127,677 
106,042 


© . - 


Total, 233,719 
4,758 
1,974 


Number of male teachers, 

Number offemale teachers, .  . 

Average wages of male teachers per 
month, ‘ 

Average wages of female teachers: per 
month, 

Average number of scholars in each, 

Amount of the State aindaniial for 
1839, 

Of this sum paidta the iy and county 
of Philadelphia, ; 


$18.95 


11.30 


$303,919 


Leaving for the 1033 districts, 
Amount due, for 1839, to 193 non-ac- 
cepting districts, 


$269,341 
$54,397 


Appropriation 1839 to 840 accepting 
districts, - $214,944 


school ; ‘ . . 24 
School tax assessed in these 840 dis- 

tricts for 1839, ° - 885,788 
Sum to be expended in the 840 dis- 


tricts. : $600,732 


MARYLAND. 
SCHOOL FUND. 

The Maryland School Fund is composed of 
the Free Schools Fund, derived principally from 
the tax levied on bank stock, and in this State’s 
share of the Surplus Revenue received from the 
United States. The Free Schools Fund is 
equally divided among the several counties and 
the city of Baltimore ; and the porticn which 
fell due to each in the year 1838, was $1,341.- 
36, agreateramount thanin any previous year. 
The interest on the Surplus Revenue for the 
year 1838, $36,118.76, of which the sum of 
$1,000 is appropriated to the indigent blind of 
the State ; and the remainder is distributed one~ 
half equally among the several counties and the 
city of Baltimore, and the other half among the 
same according to population, The total amount 
for distribution, in the year 1838, was $62,945.. 
96. The sum distributed in any previous year 
has not exceeded $25,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
COMMON SCHUOLS. 


The funds set apart by the State for the.sup- 
port of Common Schools, consist of one million 
acres of swamp lands, of uncertain value ; the 


and on auctioneers; moneys paid into the 
treasury on entries of vacant lands, (except 
Cherokee lands ;) all profits accruing to the 
State for subscriptions to works of Internal Im- 
provement, and from loans made from the 
Internal Improvement Fund ; together with the 
following : 
10,207 shares of Bank Stock, at $100 
per share, 
500 shares of Roanoke Naviga- 
tion, $100 per share, 
550 shares of Cape Fear Naviga- 
tion, $100 per share, 
Cash in the Treasury, 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1838, ° 


$1,020,700 
50,000 
32,500 


27,285 


$1,130,485 


600 shares of Wilmington and 
Raleigh Rail Road Co., 


$100 per share, 600,000 


Total, $1,730,485 
Estimated Annual Income. 
On $1,700,000 of the above, at 6 per 


cent., " ‘ ° $102,000 





tax imposed on retailers of spirituous liquors, | . 





Tax on retailers of spirituous avon 

Tax on auctioneers, 

Moneys paid for entries of vacant 
lands, : ‘ . 


2,800 
1,200 


5,000 


Total, $111,000 

At the last session of the Legislature, an act 
was passed to divide the counties into school 
districts, and to establish and support conuaon 
schools ; and the design was submitted to the 
peopie at the election of members of Congress, 
held near the last of July and early in August, 
1839 ;—“All in favor of raising by taxation one 
dollar for every two dollars, proposed to be fur- 
nished out of the Literary Fund for the estab- 
lishment of common schools in each school 
district, to deposit their vote with the word 
‘school’ written on it ; those opposed to it, to 
vote ‘no schoul’ upon their ticket.” 

The act makes it the duty of the several 
Courts of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, of each 
county that accepts the terms, to elect not less 
than five nor more than ten persone, as superine 
tendents of common schools for each accepting 
county. The superintendents are required to 
divide their respective counties into schoc! dis- 
tricts,—a district not to contain more than six 
miles square, but having regard to the number 
of white children in each ;—and a school com- 
mittee of from three to six, to be appointed in 
each district by the superintendents. In each 
district of every county voting in favor of com- 
mon schools, a tax of twenty dollars is to be 
levied by the County Court at its first term in 
1840 ; and the sum of forty dollars is appropria. 
ted by the legislature to each of these districts 
in which the sum of twenty dollars has beén 
levied, and school houses erected, sufficient to 
accommodate at least fifty scholars. 

From the returns of votes, at the late election 
of members of Congress, it appears, that a great 
majority of the counties have voted in favor of 
common schools. 


OHIO. 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 
[From the Report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools. } 
Number of townships in the State, 
Number of School Districts (of which 
3,492 reported,) . . 
Number of Common Schools,. . 
Number of Teachers, (males 4,569, 
females 2,949,) ‘ 
Number of Scholars, (males 93,238, 
females 87,852,) » ‘ 
Number of youths between the ages 
offourandtwenty, . i 


1,227 


8,334 
6,880 


7,518 


Amount of the School] Fund fund- 


ed, . $1,424,175.05 








ned 
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Value of f School Lands unsold, 

Sum annually distributed by the 
State for schools, 

Amount raised by locai taxes in 
1838, 

Totalamount for School saree 
in 1838, ‘ ‘ ° 


MISSOURI. 


EDUCATION. 


1, 342.4 411.00 
200,000.00 
201,179.00 


488,085.79 


There are several funds belonging to this 
State, the proceeds of which are devoted to the 
purposes of edacation, and which have contin- 
ued to accumulate for a number of years, until 
they have become amplysufficient for the design 
of establishing a general system of free schools. 
The first and most important of these funds is 
that-called the Common School Fund, which 
consists of the proceeds of the sales of the 16th 
(or middle)section of every congressional town- 
ship of Jand in the State. In the sales of the 
public Jands, this section was reserved by the 
United States government, and granted to the 
State of Missouri for the purposes of education. 
The proceeds of this grant have been placed by 
the State under the control of the county courts, 
and directed to be lent at ten per cent., and the 
interest to be applied to the instruction of all 
children between the ages of six and eighteen 
years, in the several townships to which the 
sections respectively belong. This interest is 
paid to trustees, and by them distributed to the 
proper teachers. The amount of this fund is 
not known ; and it is greater or less in each 
county, according to the value of the land which 
was sold. 

The Saline Fund is the next most important 
source of revenue for the purposes of education. 
This is derived from the sale of twelve salt 
springs within this State, with six sections 
of land attached to each, granted by the United 
States at the time of its admission into the 
Union. This fund now amounts to about four 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars ; but it is 
not. available for the support of schools till it 
amounts to five hundred thousand duilars. This, 
together with the portion of the Surplus Reve- 
nue, which this State received from the United 
States, amounting to nearly four hundred thou- 
sand dollars,constitute a fund which is called the 
State School Moneys, the interest of whichis to 
be distributed by the Superintendent of Com. 
mon Schools among the organized schools in 
the State. 

The Seminary Fund is a fund which has 
been formed from the sale of 72 sections of land 
granted by the general government for establish- 
ing and supporting a university, and it amounts 
to about ninety thousand dollars. A site for the 
university was fixed on in June, 1839, by com- 











missioners appoiuted for the purpose. Itis a 
tract of land consisting of about threc hundred 
acres, adjoining the town of Columbia, in Boone 
county, and very pleasantly situated ; and on a 
part of it the Columbia College building now 
stands. The county of Bowne offered to give 
the sum of one hundred and seventcen thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-one dollars, inclu- 
ding the land and buildings, which were valued 
at thirty thousand dollars, to the institution, as,an 
inducement for placing it within the county ; 
and this was a higher offer than was made by any 
other county. 


UNITED STATES. 
RATES OF POSTAGE. 


On a Single Letter composed of one Piece of 
Paper. 


For any distance not exceeding 30 miles, 6 cts. 
Over 30, and not exceeding 80 miles, 10 cts. 
Over 80,and notexcceding 150 miles, 124 cts. 
Over 150, and not exceeding 400 miles, 183 cts. 
Over 400 miles, 25 cts. 
A Letter composed of two pieces of paper, 
is charged with double these rates: of three 
pieces, with triple ; and of four pieces, with 
quadruple. ‘One or more pieces of paper, mailed 
as a letter, and weighing one ounce, shall be 
charged with quadruple postage ; and at the 
same rate should the weight be greater,” 


Newspaper Postage. 


For each Newspaper, not carried out of the 
State in which it is published, or, if carried out 
ofthe State, not carried over 100 milee, 1 cent. 
Over 100 miles, and out of the State in which it 
is published, 1 1-2 cents. 

Magazines and Pamphlets. 

If pndlished periodically, distance not exceed. 
ing 100 miles, 1 1-2 cents per sheet. 

If published periodically, distance over 100 
miles, 2 1-2 cents per sheet. 

If notpublished periodically, distance not ex- 
ceeding 100 miles, 4 cents per sheet. 

If mot published periodically, distance over 
100 miles, 6 cents per sheet. 

“Every Printed Pamphlet or Magazine which 
contains more than twenty-four pages, on a 
royal sheet, or any sheet of less dimensions, 
shall be-charged by the sheet; and small 
pamphlets, printed on a half or quarter sheet, of 
royal or less sizé, shall be charged with half the 
arnount of postage charged on a full shect.”’ 

The postage on Ship Letters, if delivered at 
the office’ where the vessel arrives, is six cents ; 
if conveyed by post, two cents in addition to the 
ordinary postage. 


Privilege of Franking. 
Letters and packets to and from the following 





officers of the government, are by law received 
and conveyed by post, free of postage. 

The President ana Vice President of the 
United States, Secrctaries of State, Treasury, 
War, and Navy ; Attorney-General ; Postmas. 
ters-General, and Assistant Postmasters-Gen- 
eral ; Comptroller, Auditors, Register, and So- 
licitor of the Treasury ; Treasurer; Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office ; Commission - 
ers of the Navy Board ; Coma;issary-General ; 
Inspectors-General ; Quartermaster-General ; 
Paymaster-General ; Superintendent of Patent 
Office ; Speaker and Clerk of the House of Re- 
presentatives ; President and Secretary of the 
Senate ; and any individual who shall have 
been, or may hereafter be, President of the 
United States; and each may receive newspa- 
pers by post, free of postage. 

Each member of the Senate, and each mem- 
ber and delegate of the House of Representa- 
tives, may send and receive, free of postage, 
newspapers, letters, and packets, weighing not 
more than two ounces, (in case of excess of 
weight, excess alone to be paid for,) and all doc- 
uments printed by order of either House, from 
the period of sixty days before he takes 
his seat in Congress, till: the next meeting of 
the next Congress, 

Postmasters may. send and receive, free of 
postage, letters and packets not exceeding half 
an ounce in weight; and they may reccive one 
daily newspaper, each, or what is equivalent 
thereto. 

Printers of Newspapers may send one paper 
to each and every other printer of newspapers 
within the United States, free of postage, under 
such regulations as the Postmaster-Gencral may 
provide. 


NEWSPAPERS AND OTHER PERIODICAL 
NALS. 


JOUR- 


The following table is formed from returns 
made to the Post Office Department, and is 
copied from “The Globe.” 


Newspapers, Magazines, and other Periodi. 
cals published in. the United States on the 
1st of July, 1839. 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, (at Boston 65,) 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, 

New York, (at New York city 71,) 

New Jersey, : 
Pennsylvania, (at Philadelphia 71,) 
Delaware, $ 
Maryland, (at Dititeans 20,) a 

Dist. of Columbia, (at Washington 11,) 16 
Virginia, (at Richmond 10,) . 52 
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North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, : . : 
Florida Territory, : ; 9 
Alabama, : 

Mississipp', . 4 . 36 
Louisiana, (at New Orleans 10,) 26 
Arkansas, : ° F 4 
Tennessee, j - 59 
Kentucky, . ° 31 
Vhio, (at Cincinnati 27,) 164 
Michigan, . 31 
Indiana, 69 
Illinois, 33 
Missouri, 24 
Wisconsin Territory, : 5 
Iowa Territory, “ 3 


20 


Total, 1,555 

«Of the above, 116 are published daily, 14 tri- 
weekly, 39 semi-weekly, and 991 once a week. 
The remainder are issued semi-monthly, month. 
ly and quarterly,—principally magazines and 
reviews. Many ofthe daily papers also issue 
tri-weeklies, semi-weeklies, and weeklies. 38 
are in the German language, 4 in the French, 
and 1 in the Spanish. Several of the New 
Orleans papers are printed in French and Eng. 
lish.” 

Remarks.—-According to the tabular summa- 
ry of newspapers and other periodical journals, 
inserted in the American Almanac, for the year 
1835, the number of newspapers in the United 
States, in 1775, was 37 ; in 1810, 359; in 1828, 
(including other periodicals,) 851 ; and in 1834, 
1,265. In this number, the weekly, semi- 
weckly, &c. papers, which were issued from 
offices that published daily papers, were inclu- 
ded. Ifthese had been included in the above 
table, the number would have been a good deal 
increased. 

The number of daily newspapers in 1810, was 
27; in 1834, 90 ; in 1839, 116 ;—journals in 
1810, 26 ; in 1834, 130. 

{f the number of newspapers and journals 
were diminished to one-quarter of what it now 
is, the patronage of this reduced number might 
be so much increased as to enable the conduc- 
tors of the public press to effecta great im- 
provement in their respective publications ; and 
the country would be greatly benefitted by the 
change. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

We have exported, or sent out of our own 
country, during the last year, in produce and 
manufactured articles, the amount of $96,033,- 
821. 

The imports, or produce and goods brought 


into our country during the last year, amount to 
$ 108,486,616. 





MONEY FROM NEW LANDS. 

The amount of money that has been paid to 
the United States Government for new lands, 
amount to $108,875, 163. 

The number of acres that have been sold, 77,- 
134,821. The number of aeres that have been 
surveyed, 213,663,401. The total number of 
acres that have been sold and yet remain unsold, 
319,516,232. ; 

NEWSPAPERS. 

The number of Newspapers in the United 
States is 1,555. The number of copies yearly 
printed, is estimated to be not less than 100,- 
000,600. 

ARMY. 


The number of men who train, or bear arms, 
in the United States, is 1,850,805, 


POPULATION. 
‘The number of inhabitants in the United 
States in 1830 was 12,866,920. 
The number of slaves at that time was 
2,009,032. 


COLLEGES. 

Number of Colleges in the United States, 
95. 

STATE DEBTS. 

The several States have borrowed moncy for 
internal improvements, &c., to the amount of 
$174,382,868. About $7,000,000 interest mo- 
ney must aunually be paid on this amount. And, 
as it is owed to foreign countries, principally, 
the $7,000,000, annually, must be paid in specie. 
This will be a large and constant drain of the 
basis of our currency. 

THE QUESTION. 

The question is, what is the cause and nature 
of the present scarcity of money. 

The answer is easy. 

The currency of the United States consists of 
coin and of bank notes promising to pay coin. 
As long as the banks can always pay the coin 
they promise, they are useful, because, in a 
country where the monied capital is dispropor- 
tioned to the means of employing capital, the 
substitution of credits for coin enables the nation 
to make its exchanges with less coin, and of 
course saves the expense of that coin. 

But this advantage has by its side a great 
danger. Banks are often directed by needy 
persons who borrow too much, or by sanguine 
persons, anxious only to increase their profits 
without much pecuniary interest or personal re- 
sponsibility in the administration. The con- 
stant tendency of banks, therefore, is to lend 











too much, and to put too many notes in circu. 
lation. 

Now, the addition of many notes, even while 
they are as good as coin, by being always ex. 
changeable for coin, may be injurious, because 
the increase of the mixed mass of money gen- 
erally occasions a rise in the price of all com- 
modities. The consequence is, that the high 
price of foreign productions tempts foreigners to 
send usa large amount of their commodities, 
while the high price of domestic productions 
prevenis these foreigners from taking mm ex- 
change a large amount of our commodities. 

When, therefore, you buy from foreigners 
more than they buy from you, as they cannot 
take the paper part of your currency, they must 
take the coin part. If this is done to a consider- 
able extent, the danger is that the banks will be 
obligedto pay so much of their coin for their 
notes as to leave them not a sufficient quantity 
to answer the demand for it; in which case 
the banks fail, and the community is defrauded. 

To prevent this, a prudent bank, the mo- 
ment it perceives an unusual demand for its 
notes, and has reason to fear a drain on its 
vaults, should immediately diminish the amount 
of its notes and call in a part of its debts. So, 
ona large scale, when the banks of a country 
perceive such a demand for coin for exportation 
as diminishes too much the stock of coin neces 
sary for their banking purposes, they should 
stop the exportation. . 

This they can always do if their affairs have 
been well managed ; and here lies the test of 
bank management. 


The law of a mixed currency of coin and pa- 
per is,that when, from superabundance of the 
mixed mass, so much of the coin part leaves 
the country, the remainder must be preserved 
by diminishing the paper part, so as to make the 
mixed mass more valuable in proportion, 

It is this capacity of diminishing the paper 
which protects it. Its value consists in its elas- 
ticity—its power of alternate expansion and 
contraction to suit the state of the community ; 
and, when it loses its flexibility, it no longer 
contains within itse]fthe means of its own de- 
fence, and is full of hazard. 

In truth, the merit ofa bank is nearly in pro. 
portion to the degree of this flexibility of its 
means. Ifa bank lends its money on mortgages, 
on stocks, for long terms, and to persons careless 
of protests, it incurs this great risk: that, on 
the one hand, its notes are payable on demand, 
while on the other its debts cannot be called in 
without great delay—a delay fatal to its credit 
and character. 

This is the general error of banks, who do 
not always discriminate between two things 
especislly distinct in banking, a debt ultimately 
secure, and a debt certainly payable. Buta 
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well managed bank has its funds mainly in short 
loans to persons in business—the result of busi- 
ness transactions—payable on a day named, 
which the parties are able to pay, and will pay 
at any sacrifice, in order to escape mercantile 
dishonor. Such a bank has its funds, therefore, 
constantly repaid into it, and is able to say 
whether it will or will not lend them out 
again. 

A bank so managed, if it finds too much de- 
mand for its coin to go abroad, begins by not 
lending more than it receives every day ; and 
then goes farther, by not lendiag as much as its 
income, declining to renew the notes of its debt- 
ors, and obliging them to pay a part of the 
whole, making ita rule to keep its discounts 
within its income. 

The operation proceeds then by issuing no 
new notes, but requiring something from your 
debtors, you oblige them to return to you the 
bank notes you lent to them, or their equiva- 
lents. This makes the bank notes scarcer— 
makes them more valuable—this makes the 
goods for which they are generally exchanged 
less valuable ; the debtor, in his anxiety to ge; 
your notes, being willing to sell his goods at a 
sacrifice. This brings down tke prices of goods, 
and makes every thing cheaper. 

Then the remedy begins ; the foreigner, find- 
ing that his goods must be sold so low, sends no 
more ; the American importer, finding that he 
cannot make money by importing them, imports 
no more. The remainder of the coin, of course, 
is not sent out after new importations, but stays 
at home, where it finds better employment. in 
purchasing these cheap articles ; and when the 
foreiyner hears of this state of things, he sends 
back the coin he took away. 

He took it away merely because your own 
domestic productions were so high that he could 
not make any profits in his country by taking 
them. But when the news reaches him that 
his productions are very cheap in our country, 
he will also learn that our productions are cheap 
too ; and he sends back the coin to buy these 
cheap productions of ours. 

We, therefore, get back our coin by dimin- 
ishing our paper, and it will stay until driven 
away by another superabundance of paper. 
Such is the circle which a mixed currency is 
always describing. Like the power of steam, it 
is eminently useful in prudent hands, but of tre- 
mendous hazard when not controlled: and the 
practical wisdom in managing it lics in seizing 
the proper moment to expand and contract it; 
taking care, in working with such explosive ma- 
terial, whenever there is doubt, to incline to the 


side of safety. 
MARCH OF 


INTELLECT. 

Will you have the goodness, Mr. Bigword, to tell 
me the occasion, of a fog.—‘*When the hatmosphere 
comes in contract with the hermisphere, the earth 
sweats !” Very satisfactory. Good morning, Sir. 








EXTRACTS FROM “LORD BROUGHAM ON 
EDUCATION.” 
THE MARCH OF “INTELLECT” AND ITS CON- 
TEMNERS—GLORY OF THE SCHOOLMASTER 
AND THE CONQUEROR. 


“But there is nothing which these adversa- 
ries of improvement are more wont to make 
themselves merry with, than what is;termed the 
“march of intellect ;? and here I will contess, 
that I think, as far as the phrase goes, they are 
in the right. It is very absurd, because a very 
incorrect expression. It is little calculated to 
describe the operation in question. It does not 
picture an image at all resembling the proceed- 
ings of the true friends of mankind. It much 
more resembles the progress of the enemy to all 
improvement. The conqueror moves in a march. 
Hestalks onward with the “pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of war,’’—banners flying,—shouts 
rending the air,—guns thundering,—and mar- 
tial music pealing, to drown the shrieks of the 
wounded, and the lamentations for the slain. 
Not thus the schoolmaster, in his peaceful voca- 
tion. He meditates and prepares in secret the 
plans which are to bless mankind ; he slowly 
gathers round him those whe are to further their 
execution,—he quietly, though firmly, advances 
in his humble path, laboring steadily, but calm- 
ly, until he has opened to the light all the re- 
cesses ofignorance, and torn up by the roots the 
weeds of vice. His is a progress not to be com- 
pared with any thing like a march,—but it leads 
to a far more brilliant triumph, and to Iaurels 
more imperishable than the destroyer of his 
species, the scourge of the world, ever won. 

Such men—men deserving the glorious title 
of Teachers of Mankind, I have found, laboring 
conscientiously, though, perhaps, obscurely, in 
their blessed vocation, wherever 1 have gone. 
I have found them, and shared their fellowship, 
among the daring, the ambitious, the ardent, the 
indomitably active French ; I have found them 
among the persevering, resolute, industrious 
Swiss ; 1 have found them among the Jaborious, 
the warm-hearted, the enthusiastic Germans ; 
I have found them among the high-minded, but 
enslaved Italians ; and in our own country, God 
be thanked, their numbers every where abound, 
and are every day increasing. Their calling is 
high and holy ; their fame is the property of 
nations ; their renown will fill the earth in af- 
ter ages, in prcportion as it sounds not far off in 
their own times. Each one of these great teach- 
ers of the world, possessing his soul in peace : 
performs his appointed course—awaits in pa- 
tience the fulfilment of the promises, resting 
from his labors, bequeaths his memory to the 
generation whom his works have blessed, and 
sleeps under the humble, but not inglorious epi- 
taph, commemorating ‘one in whom mankind 





Jost a friend, and no man got mid ofan ene- 
my.’ ” 


BENEFITS RESULTING FROM INFANT SCHOOLS. 


“I consider the establishment of infant schools 
as one of the most important improvements,—I 
was going to say in the education, but I ought 
rather to say in the civil polity of this country,— 
that have for centuries been made. 

Whoever knows the habits of children at an 
earlier age than that of six or seyen—.he age at 
which they generally attend the infant schools 
—whoever understands their tempers, their hab- 
its, their feelings, or their talents, is well aware 
of their capacity of receiving instruction long 
before the age of six. The child is, at three and 
four, and even partially at two and under, per- 
fectly. capable of receiving that sort of know- 
ledge whieh forms the basis of all education ; 
but the observers of children, the student of the 
human mind, has learnt only half his lesson, if 
his experience has not taught him something 
more : itis not enough to say that a child can 
learn a great deal before the age of six years ; 
the truth is, that he can learn, and does learn a 
great deal more before that age than all he ever 
leans or can learn in all his after life. His at- 
tention is more easily roused in a new world : 
it is more vivid in a fresh existence ; it is exci- 
ted with less effort, and it engraves ideas deeper 
in the mind. His memory is more retentive in 
thesame proportion in which his attention is 
more vigorous ; bad habits are not formed, nor 
is his judgment warped by unfair bias ; good 
habits may easily be acquired, and the pain of 
learning be almost destroyed : a state of listless 
indifference has not began to poison all joy, nor 
has indolence paralysed his powers, or bad pas- 
sions quenched or perverted useful desires. 
He is all activity, inquiry, exertion, motion—he 
is eminently a curious and learning animal ; 
and this is the common nature of all children ; 
not merely of clever, and lively ones, but of all 
who are endowed with ordinary intelligence, and 
who in a few years become, through neglect, 
the stupid boys and dull men we see.” 


THE TIME IN SCHOOL. 

“It isnot the less true because it has been 
often times said, that the period of youth is by 
far the best fitted for the improvement of the 
mind, and the retirements of a college almost 
exclusively adapted to much study. At your 
enviable age, every thing has the lively interest 
of novelty and freshness ; attention is perpet- 
ually sharpened by curiosity, and the memory 
is tenacious of deep impressions it thug receives, 
toa degree unknown in after life ; while the 
distracting cares of the world, or its beguiling 
pleasures, cross not the threshold of these calm 
retreats : its distant noise and bustle are faintly 
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heard, making the shelter you enjoy more grate- 
ful ; and the struggles of anxious mortals em- 
barked upon that troublous sea, are viewed from 
an eminence, the security of which is rendered 
more sweet by the prospect of the scene below. 
Yet a little while, and you too will be plunged 
into those waters of bitterness, and will cast an 
eye of regret, as now | do, upon the peaceful 
zegions you have quitted forever. Such is your 
lot as members of society; but it willbe your 
own fault if you look back on this place with 
repentance or with shame ; and be well assured 
that, whatever time—aye, every hour—you 
squander here on unprofitable idling, will then 
rise up against you, and be paid for by years of 
bitter but unavailing regrets. Study, then, [ be- 
seech you,so to store your minds with the exqui- 
site learning of former ages, that you may al- 
ways possess within yourselves sources of ration- 
al and refined enjoyment, which will enable you 
to set at nought the grosser pleasures of sense 
whereof other men are slaves! and so imbue 
yourselves with the sound philosophy of later 
days, forming yourselves to the virtuous habits 
which are its legitimate of=pring, that you may 
walk unhurt through the trials which await you, 
aud may look down upon the ignorance and 
error that surround you, not with lofty and su- 
percilious contempt, as the sages of old times, 
but with the vehement desire of enlightening 
those who wander in darkness, who are by so 
much the more endeared to us by how much they 
want our assistance.” 


REASONS FOR ESTABLISHING SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 

“There are some wants which the animal 
instincts of our nature leave safely to encumber 
us, since they are sure of being provided for, as 
shunger and thirst, and other such natural pro- 
pensities, operating as a physical necessity ; he 
who feels them will take means to satisfy their 
craving, as the more he feels them the more 
sure he is to endeavor to obtain relief.—But it 
is not so with the wants of nature affecting the 
more refined and noble part of our constitution. 
I€ is not so, for instance, with the want of ed- 
ucation, I mean common secular education ; on 
the contrary, the more ignorant people are the 
‘less civilized they are ; the less they know of 
‘the utility and advantages of learning, the less 
‘they bestir themselves and take means of supply- 
ing the defects in their educatien.” 

(Systems for carrying instruction to the peo. 
ple, must ever be established, and the rich 
should cheerfully submit to levies for their main- 
tenance ; knowing that taxes for the support of 
‘education are like vapors, which rise, only to 
‘descend again to beautify and fertilize the 
earth. And yet there is an eviltendency in a 
‘law, for we are ever ready to excuse individual 
-effort, and leave the education of the people to 





legislators and School Systems : so that if indi- | 
vidual effort is requested, the reply is, “have we 
not an excellent School System,and a princely 
School Fund !—This matter belongs to the 
government, and not to you or tome.” Such 
remarks remind me of the boy who indentured 
in the old fashioned way, to work nine months 
of the year, and receive an education the remain- 
ing three months: but the boy could never be 
induced to attend school.; and when the neigh- 
bors asked him why he did not go to school as 
other boys did, he replied, “my master has 
agreedto give me an education,—he is bound 
to do it in the "denture, and I’m not going to the 
school house arter it.” Many ef us seem to 
think that the School Law and the Schoo) Fund. 
are bound to give us an education, and that we 
are not to make any personal effort forit. And 
relying upon the School System, will only cheat 
us ofan education; personal effort isthe price 
of knowledge. But what at present is most 


wanting with us, is, an active co-operation on 
the part of the people, with our school sys- 
tems.—Ep.] 


THE PLEASURES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

“It may be easily demonstrated that there is: 
an advantage in learning, hoth for the useful- 
ness and the pleasure of it. There is some- 
thing positively agreeable to all men, to all, at 
least, whose nature is not most grovelling and 
base, in gaining knowledge for its own sake.— 
When you see any thing for the first time, you 
at once derive some gratification from the sight 
being new; your attention is awakened, and: 
you desire to know more about it. If it is a 
piece of workmanship, as an instrument, a ma. 
chine of any kind, you wish to know how it is 
made ; how it works; of what use it is. If it 
is an animal, you desire to know where it comes 
from ; how it lives; what are its dispositions, 
and, generally, its nature and habits. ‘You feel 
this desire, too, without at all considering that 
the machine or the animal may ever be of the 
least use to yourself practically; for, in all pro- 
bability, you may never see them again. But 
you have a curiosity to know all about them, be- 
cause they are new and unknown. You ac- 
cordingly make inquiries ; you feel a gratifica- 
tion in getting answers to your questions ; that 
is, in receiving information, and in knowing 
more; in being better ‘informed than you were 
before. If you happen again to see the same 
instrument or animal, in some respects like, but 
differing in other particulars, we find it pleasing 
to compare them together and to note in what 
they agree, and in what they differ. Now, all 
this kind of gratificetien is of a pure and disin- 
terested nature, and ‘has no reference to any of 
the common purposes of life; yet it is a plea- 
sure—an enjoyment. You are nothing the rich-: 





er for it; you do not gratify your palate, or any 
other bodily appetite ; and yet it is so pleasing 
that you would give something out of your pock- 
et to obtain it, and forego some bodily enjoy- 
ment for its sake. ‘The pleasure derived from 
science is exactly of the like nature, or rather 
it is the very same. For what has been just 
spoken of is in fact science, which, in its most 
comprehensive sense, only means knowledge, 
and in its ordinary sense means knowledge reduc- 
ed to a system ; that is arranged in a regular or- 
der, so as to be conveniently taught, easily re- 
membered, and readily applied. 

The practical uses of any science or branch 
of knowledge are undoubtedly of the highest 
importance ; and there is hardly any man who 
may not gain some positive advantage in his 
worldly wealth and comforis, by increasing his 
stock of information. But there is also a plea- 
sure in seeing the uses to which knowledge may 
be applied, wholly independent of the share we 
ourselves may have in those practical benefits. 
It is pleasing to examine the nature of a new 
instrument, or the habits of an unknown animal, 


| without considering whether or not they may 


ever be of use to ourselves or to any body. It 
is another gratification to extend our inquiries, 
and find that the instrument or animal is useful 
to man, even although we have no chance our- 
selves of ever benefiting by the information: 
as, to find that the natives of some distant coun- 
try employ the animal in travelling:— nay, 
though he have no desire of benefiting by the 
knowledge ; as, for example, fo find that the in- 
strument is useful in performing some dangerous 
surgical operation. ‘The mere gratification of 
curiosity ; the knowing more to-day than we 
knew yesterday ; the understanding clearly what 
before seemed obscure and puzzling; the con. 
templation of general truths, and the comparing 
together of different things,—is an agreeable 
occupation of the mind ; and, beside the present 
enjoyment, elevates the faculties above low pur- 
suits, purifies and refines the passions, and helps 
our reason to assuage their violence.” 


HAPPY EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 

«“ The tendency of knowledge is, and the ten- 
dency of its diffusion undoubtediy is, to improve 
the habits of the people, to better their princi- 
ples, and to amend all that which we call their 
characters; for there are a host of principles 
and feelings which go together, to make up what 
we call, in the common acceptation of the words, 
the human character. How does this diffusion 
operate? To increase habits of reflection, to 
enlarge the sphere of the mind, to render it 
more capable of receiving pleasurable emotions, 
and of taking an interest in other, and in highe 
er and better matters than mere sensual grati- 
fication. It tends to improve the feelings as 
well as to increase the refl:ctive habits; and jt 
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tends, therefo:e, to the attainment of that which 
in itself tends immediately and directly to im- 
prove the chorvcter and conduct of a nation. 

It tends to increase prudence and prudential 
habits, and to amend and to improve the human 
feelings, ‘The ancients have described the ef- 
fects of education in far better language, and 
much more happily than I can do—‘emollit mo- 
res nec sinil esse fores.’” 


{Uneducated mind is educated vice, for man 
is made to know, he is the subject of education, 
and if not informed docs not fulfil the object of 
his being, and is necessarily miserable: andthe 
miserable man very easily becomes the criminal]. 
In a right education there is a divine alchymy 
which turns all the baser parts of man’s nature 
into gold. It is said in one of the fables of the 
ancients, that when the first rays of the morning 
aun fell upon the Statue of Memnon, it sent 
forth music ; and it is only after the first rays of 
knowledge have fallen upon man, that his nature 
“discourses harmony.” Man must be taught 
to read and understand the laws, before he can 
know and exhibit the beauty and happiness of 
obedience. I was once passing through a park 
with a friend, ahd seeing notices nailed to the 
trees, that all dogs found in this park will be 
shot :” my companion observed, « if dogs can- 
not read, they are badly off here.” But the 
Creator has not only written his laws upon the 


trees, he has inscribed them on the arching 
heavens, over the green earth, and into the ve- 
ry form and sou] of man; and if he is not able 


to read, he is ‘badly off here.” Dr. Johnson, 
being asked + who was the most miserable man,” 
said, * Hewho cannot read on a rainy day.” — 
Ed} 

SNEERS AT EDUCATION. 

« The enemies of improvement have, indeed, 
of late years, corfessed by their conduct, the 
hopelessness of any further attempt to obstruct 
its progress: they have bent before the wave, 
from fear of being swept away by it; and they 
now have recourse to sneers and jibes at the in- 
struction of the people. We are called School- 
masters—a title in which I glory, and never 
shall feel shame. Our Penny Science is ridi- 
culed by those who have many pence and little 
knowledge ; our lectures are laughed at, as de- 
livered to groups of what those ignorant people 
in fine linen and gaudy attire call, after the poet, 
*lean unwashed artificers ;’ a class cf men that 
should be respected, not derided by those who, 
were they reduced tu work for their bread, would 
envy the skill of the men they now look down 
upon. Let such proud creatures enjoy the fan- 
cied triumph of their wit; we care not for their 
light artiilery (if, indeed, their heavy jests can 
so be termed) half so much as we did for their 
serious opposition. If they are much amused 








with our penny sciences, I hope, before long, to 
see them laugh twice as much at our penny po- 
lities ; because, when the abominable taxes up- 
on the knowledge which most concerns tire peo- 
ple are removed—I mean the Newspaper Stamp 
—we shall have a universal diffusion of sound 
political knowledge among all classes of the 
community; and if lectures divert them so 
mightily now, I can tell them that preparation 
is making for affording them much more enter- 
tainment in the same kind by a very ample ex- 
tension of the present system of lecturing, and 
by including politics in the course.” 


ON THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 

“Tn extirpating crimes, we must look to pre- 
vention rather than to punishment. Punish- 
ment lingers behind ; it moves with a slow and 
uncertain step—it advances but ata halting 
pace in its pursuit after the criminal: while all 
the advantages which it promises, without being 
able to attain them, might be secured by pre- 
venting the access of the evil principle into 
minds as yet untainted with its baneful influ- 
ence. By the infusion of good principles, and 
that alone, can we liope to eradicate those crimes 
with which society is at present harrassed. I 
feel that every day is lost which is not devoted 
to this. great purpose by the law-giver.and the 
government of this close-peopled, wealthy and 
manufacturing country, where the variety—~I 
had almost said, the variegation of the moral 
aspect of the people is so great—arising from 


the variety of their habits, and. from the conse- 


quences which inevitably follow'from the une- 
qual distribution of wealth; where we behold 
all the extravagance close by the squalid wretch- 
edness of poverty. In sucha state of things, 


the necessary coneequence is that crime will: 


abound, In such a state of things, then, 
it is necessary that the lawgiver.and the rul- 
er should teke every means to extend educa- 
tion, and thus prevent the aptitude for criminal! 
purposes.” 

| When will men learn that education is the 
only preventive of crime; and that, under any 
government, it is much cheaper to educate the 
infant mind than to support the aged criminal? 
Edmund Burke, the. scholar, philosopher, and 
statesman, long since chrystalized this drop of 
truth, and sent it out to remain in men’s memo- 
ries for ever, when he said, “ Education is the 
cheap defence vf nations.” And. what is our 
defence? Not standing armies, not the daily 
sight of the military, tramping the earth with 
sabre and bayonet, but the children of the peo- 
ple, going from their homes to their schools, 
and from their schools to their homes, carrying 
in their hands the Testament and the Spelling 
Book. This is. our strength, and in this we 
have put our trust. But the age has become 
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mechanical and physical, and no jonger regards, 
or if so, with only a passing noticc, the true 
sources of power and perpetuity.. The strifé 
now is with every man to see how many pock- 
ets he can empty into his own. [tis an age, 
not for education, but of profit and loss. 1t does 
not adore the true and the beautiful, but calcu- 
lates the gain. “Jt does not inculcate on men 
the necessity and infinite worth of moral good- 
nesg, and the great truth that our happiness de. 
pends on the mind which is within us. Butitla- 
bors to make us believe that happiness depends 
entirely on external circumstances. Itis no long- 
er the intellectual and spiritual condition of the 
people, but their physical, practical profit and 
loss condition, as regulated by public laws. The 
heart of the nation breathes out its worship to- 
ward the body-politic, but the soul-politic is for- 
gotten.” 

Every thing is done 

“ Not for Conscience sake, but for Purse sake.” 

It was remarked by Daniel Webster, to the 
students of Amherst, “that the great business 
of life was education.’ But the great business 
now is to make laws. We live to make laws, 
rather than make laws to live happy. We 
watch over the outward machinery of life, ra- 
ther than the inward living principle—we wor, 
ship the bellows-blower, and not the Organist. 

‘Ah! what is life thus spent ! and what are they 
But frantic who thus spend it?” 

This and much more might be corrected, if the 
schoo]-mastcr were at his post, and worth any 
thing when there. Then might the people be- 
gin to learn that 


“The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth.” 
Ofr legislation is not preventive but penal.— 

It is much readier to punish the crime, than to 
correct the circumstances which led to it. It 
struggles with present difficulties, and is not far 
reaching. If, in the place of political strife, the 
people’s education could become the engrossing 
topic, we might soon write over our prison doore, 
“ To Let.” —Ed.] 


E.egents or Astronomy—Description and Phy- 
sical—in which the General Phenomena of the Hea- 
venly bodies, and the Theory of the Tides are fami- 
liarly explained and illustrated, by numerous dia- 
grams from engravings on copper plates. The work 
is designed to facilitate the study of a science pecu- 
liarly useful, interesting and sublime ; and is intend- 
ed for schools, academies, seminaries for young 
ladies, lyceums, and for private reading, 

BY HERVEY WILBUR, A. M, 
New Edition, improved by the addition of Problems 
in Practical Astronomy—By Rev. E. Davis, A. M. 
New York—Published by Scofield & Voorhies. 

This work is decidedly one of the best Elementary 
works on Astronomy that we have seen. 
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